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Annual Meeting of the American 
Council on Education 


HE Third Annual Meeting of the American Council on 

Education was held May 7 and 8, 1920. The sessions of 

May 7 were devoted to a conference on the participation 
of the Federal Government in education. The large number of 
educational bills now before Congress and the far-reaching effect 
on American education which several of them would have if 
enacted render it imperative that the educational interests of the 
country should examine these legislative measures and should 
determine what principles of Federal support and control of 
education should have their approval. The conference was 
arranged in order to bring before the delegates of the associa- 
tions composing the American Council on Education the provi- 
sions of the principal bills and to promote a discussion of the 
varieties of educational functions for the performance of which 
Federal machinery should be created. 

The papers presented at the morning session were chiefly 
in the nature of an exposition of the legislative situation. Two 
of these papers—the report of the Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation, by President MacCracken, and the Smith-Towner Bill, 
by Professor Strayer—appeared in the July number of THE 
EpucaATIONAL Recorp. In addition, President Woods, of the 
University of Maryland, discussed “The Operations of the Smith- 
Lever Act and its Bearing on Future Educational Legislation.” 
His paper appears on page 175 and following of this issue. The 
Hon. J. George Becht, Deputy State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Pennsylvania, discussed “The Operations of the 
Smith-Hughes Act and Its Bearing on Future Educational Legis- 
lation.” Dr. Capen presented a preliminary report on the refer- 
endum to be conducted by the American Council on Education 
on the principles involved in the Smith-Towner Bill and the 
Kenyon Bill. 

The speakers at the afternoon session were: Dr. William F. 
Willoughby, Director of the Institute of Government Research; 
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Prof. Charles H. Judd, Director of the School of Education, 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Charles R. Mann, Chairman of 
the Advisory Board, War Plans Division of the General Staff. 
Their addresses appeared in the July number of Tue Epuca- 


TIONAL REcorD. 


The annual business meeting of the American Council on 
Education took place on May 8. The principal reports presented 


follow: 
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Annual Report of the Director 


HE Director was elected on May 5, 1919, his term of 

office to begin July 1. The task of financing the Council 

proved to be slower than had been anticipated. The 
raising of the minimum budget of $20,000 that had been agreed 
upon was not accomplished until the middle of November. Dur- 
ing these months the Council’s office was in a state of suspended 
animation. The Director eventually took charge of the office 
on December 1. The period covered by the present report, 
therefore, represents but five months of active work. 

Certain preliminary steps were taken before the Director 
definitely assumed office. These were in the nature of general 
organization. The headquarters of the Council were moved from 
the Munsey Building to the present location at 818 Connecticut 
Avenue. Office machinery was secured and a complete file of 
institutional catalogs and reports assembled. During the fall 
of 1919 also, three of the standing committees of the Council, 
namely, the Committee on Education for Citizenship, the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation, and the Committee on the Training 
of Women for Professional Service, were organized. 

On the Ist of December, when the Director began his task, 
there were several steps connected with the preliminary orgamiza- 
tion of the Council yet to be taken. The Council had no Treas- 
urer. Its accounts had not been audited since the beginning of 
its operations in 1918. The Executive Committee, at its meet- 
ing on December 5, elected Mr. Corcoran Thom, President of the 
Washington Steel and Ordnance Company, and Vice-President 
of the American Security and Trust Company, Treasurer. In 
spite of the importance and the exacting nature of Mr. Thom’s 
business obligations he accepted the appointment and has ren- 
dered the Council a service which deserves its gratitude. 

The books of the Council were placed in the hands of the 
firm of J. E. Bates, certified public accountant. A report on them 
covering the period from the organization of the Council in 
March, 1918, to December 1, 1919, was rendered. The books 
were found to be correct and the auditor’s statement will shortly 
be published. 
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On the basis of the membership fees which had been col- 
lected, the Director prepared a budget for the remainder of the 
fiscal year. This was approved by the Executive Committee and 
I may say that the expenses of the office of the Council have 
thus far fallen comfortably inside the budget estimate. 

When the Council met a year ago a considerable proportion 
of its time was spent in the discussion of its function in the 
field of international relations and its appropriate relationship 
to the Institute of International Education, the American Uni- 
versity Union in Europe, and certain other agencies engaged 
in promoting the exchange of students and teachers between the 
United States and foreign countries. It was obvious that these 
relationships must be clearly defined and a plan of action adopted 
which would avoid unnecessary duplication or any appearance 
of competition. The Director of the Council accordingly con- 
sulted with the Director of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion and the Secretary of the American University Union in 
Europe, and drew up jointly with them a statement entitled 
“Basis of Cooperation.” This statement was printed by the 
Union and the Institute and circulated among the colleges of the 
country. It may be well to call attenion to the definition of the 
objects of the American Council on Education, which is set forth 
in this statement. The definition commits the Council to certain 
policies with reference to international educational relations. The 
statement was ratified by the Council’s Executive Committee, but 
it is submitted here for the information of the Council’s whole 
membership. 


The major activities of the Council lie in the field of American 
education. It is primarily concerned with the inter-relations of American 
institutions and organizations and with their relations to governmental 
agencies. In the field of international educational relations, however, 
it undertakes to perform the following functions: 

(a) In view of the recognition of the Council by the State Department 
and the Bureau of Education as officially representing American higher 
education, it will receive communications bearing on international educa- 
tional relations sent by foreign governments to the Government of the 
United States and involving action on the part of American colleges 
and universities. The Director of the Council will keep the Director of 
the Institute and the Secretary of the Union informed of the nature and 
objects of these communications and of the action thereon proposed by 
the Council. He will seek the assistance of the Institute or the Union 
or both in carrying out such projects wherever practicable. [This arrange- 
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ment will not preclude the Institute nor the Union from receiving or 
making communications to foreign governments directly, if the occasion 
seems to call for it.] 


(b) The Council will endeavor to bring about a greater uniformity of 
procedure among the bodies now defining standards of American higher 
institutions. It undertakes to interpret to educational officials of foreign 
countries prevailing standards and existing lists of accredited or approved 


institutions. It will keep the Institute and the Union currently informed 
of its action in these matters. 


(c) The Council proposes to take up with the institutions and organi- 
zations included in its membership the question of the appropriate academic 
rating at American institutions of graduates of French lycées, Spanish 
or Latin American liceos, and other foreign degree granting institutions, 
to the end that American colleges and universities may adopt a consistent 
and uniform policy toward holders of foreign degrees and certificates. 
It undertakes to communicate to the Institute and the Union whatever 
policies may be adopted by its constituent institutions and organizations. 
The Institute and the Union will, in turn, circulate this information 
abroad through their respective foreign offices and correspondents. 


The “Basis of Cooperation” points out that the principal 
object of the Union is to encourage the attendance and advance 
the welfare of American students at the universities of the prin- 
cipal allied countries. The Institute is concerned with developing 
international goodwill by means of educational agencies. It will 
serve as a bureau of information and advice for Americans con- 
cerning things cultural and educational in all foreign countries 
and for foreigners concerning things cultural and educational in 
the United States. For the moment its energies are primarily 
directed toward promoting the exchange of professors and pub- 
lishing adequate information on the educational facilities of for- 
eign countries. It will be seen that the orbits of the three organi- 
zations as thus described do not cut across one another at all. 
In addition it is worth recording that the executive officers of 
the Union and the Institute have shown the utmost friendliness 
to the Council and have already cooperated cordially in several 
of its projects. 

The “Basis of Cooperation” is discretly silent concerning the 
handling of exchanges of students on scholarships and fellow- 
ships. At the time it was drawn up one organization, namely, 
the Association of American Colleges, was conducting such ex- 
changes on a large scale. The Council was concerned in this 
undertaking as a kind of co-patron. The actual work had all 
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been done, however, by the Association's officers. The Council 
had received no intimation that the Association cared to relin- 
quish this task. Quite recently, however, the Association has 
voted to transfer the administration of these French scholarship 
exchanges to the Council. By this action the functions of the 
Council with reference to international educational relations have 
been somewhat extended. 

During the year the Universities Bureau of the British Empire 
has established an interchange committee, the purpose of which 
is to promote the interchange of students and professors between 
the universities of Great Britain, the dominions, and the United 
States. The formation of the committee is evidently the after- 
math of the tour of the British Educational Mission under the 
direction of the Council in the autumn of 1918. Several mem- 
bers of the British Mission are included in the membership of 
the interchange committee. The Council was invited to desig- 
nate a representative to serve as a member of this committee. On 
nomination by the Council’s Committee on International Educa- 
tional Relations, the Executive Committee of the Council elected 
Prof. Harold Dexter Hazeltine, of the University of Cambridge, 
to serve in this capacity. Professor Hazeltine has accepted the 
appointment. 

The membership of the American Council on Education ought 
properly to include all the national educational associations which 
deal with important questions of educational policy. Each of 
the principal national associations of scholars may appropriately 
be included in the list of associate members. A part of the 
work of organization of the Council consisted in sending a state- 
ment of its purposes to those organizations of this character 
which had not already been invited to join it and in extending 
to them an invitation to membership. As a result I am happy to 
be able to report that one association has been added to the list 
of constituent members, namely, the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion of the American_Medical Association. Three organizations 
have become associate members, namely, the Modern Language 
Association of America, the National Conference Committee on 
Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the National 
Institute for Moral Instruction. A number of other national 
bodies now have under consideration the question of joining 
the Council. 
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It was apparent from the beginning that an organization like 
the Council must have some regular means of addressing its 
own constituency and of bringing to the attention of the larger 
public the principal projects in which it is concerned. At its first 
meeting the new Executive Committee voted to authorize the 
Director to publish a regular bulletin. A quarterly publication 
was decided upon. The first number, under the title of THE 
EpUCATIONAL REcorp, appeared in January, 1920. The second 
number has just been issued and is in your hands. The publica- 
tion speaks for itself and I need not comment further upon it 
except to say that the editorial policy thus far pursued is to 
include in it only matters of wide national interest and such brief 
record of the Council’s own undertakings as it may be desirable 
to bring to the attention of our membership. 

Having completed the preliminary organization which I have 
just attempted to record, the Council’s office turned its attention 
to certain specific projects. There were a number which appeared 
to be of immediate importance. As far as possible the time of 
the Director’s office has been apportioned to them in the order 
of their urgency. Undoubtedly the matter that is of the most 
serious concern to all of the educational interests of the country is 
the legislative situation. There never has been a time when so 
much and such far-reaching Federal legislation bearing on educa- 
tion has been under consideration. Large questions of national 
policy are involved in many of the bills now before Congress. 
The results of the decisions to be made in the next two or three 
years will affect the program of American education for many 
generations. The Director’s office was convinced that the Council’s 
membership was very imperfectly informed with respect to the 
measures now pending. It was aware that great variety of 
opinion prevailed among the membership with respect to the 
Smith-Towner Bill, perhaps the most important of all the legis- 
lative measures. 

A considerable portion of the Director’s time has, therefore, 
been devoted to assembling a complete file of educational measures 
or measures that contain educational provisions, to digesting 
these and preparing the digests for publication. As you are 
aware, the first issue of THe EpucATIONAL REcoRD was devoted 
largely to a summary of the principal educational bills before 
Congress. This has been brought up to date in the second issue 
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of the Recorp, which is just off the press. I think the Council 
may fairly'claim to have brought the legislative situation to the 
attention of that portion of the educational public which was 
the least familiar with it. I refer to college and university offi- 
cers. The elementary and secondary school constituency had been 
made acquainted with the Smith-Towner Bill at least through the 
activities of the N.E.A. The Council’s office has also prepared, 
as was stated yesterday, a referendum on the more important 
of these measures designed to elicit the matured opinion of all 
the higher educational interests. The interpretation of Federal 
legislation is a continuing project of the first importance. With- 
out any doubt it will occupy a fair proportion of the time of the 
Council’s office for a number of years. 

In quoting earlier from the agreement entered into between 
the Council and the other two organizations concerned with 
international relations, I cited the Council’s proposal to induce 
American higher institutions to adopt a uniform policy toward 
holders of foreign degrees and certificates. This appeared to 
be a matter in which haste was especially desirable. In par- 
ticular a uniform rating of French degrees and certificates by 
American higher institutions needed to be established as quickly 
as possible. Already there are some two hundred French stu- 
dents in American colleges and universities. A large percentage 
of them hold either the baccalaureate degree or some other cer- 
tificate granted under the authority of the French Government. 
American institutions have been puzzled for the most part as 
to where they should be placed in our academic scheme of 
things. A large new consignment of French students is expected 
in the fall. Many of them will go to institutions which have 
not before received French degree holders. The Council’s office, 
therefore, assembled with the help of Monsieur Champenois, 
the representative of the French Ministry of Public Instruction, 
and Dr. Duggan, the Director of the Institute of International 
Education, a special committee composed of persons known to 
have had contact with both the French and American systems 
of higher education. It includes the majority of the membership 
of the Council’s Committee on International Educational Rela- 
tions and reports to that committee. This special committee has 
held two meetings and has prepared a tentative basis for the 
admission of holders of French degrees and certificates to Amer- 
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ican institutions. This is now being circulated among the presi- 
dents and deans of those institutions which have had the most 
contact with French students. If in general it meets with their 
approval (and the comments thus far received, have for the most 
part been favorable), it will be published. 

The Council also agreed to interpret to educational officers of 
foreign countries prevailing standards and existing lists of ac- 
credited or approved institutions. This matter too appeared to 
be urgent. The universities of Great Britain and France espe- 
cially are more interested than ever before in the standing of 
American colleges, in anticipation of the coming of American stu- 
dents who are now both expected and desired. The Council’s 
office has already been appealed to many times for a list of ap- 
proved or reliable American higher institutions. With full realiza- 
tion that the making of lists is perhaps the most dangerous of all 
sports, the Committee on International Educational Relations 
believed that the Council had a certain responsibility of which 
it could not divest itself. The Committee, therefore, studied the 
existing lists of standardizing or accrediting agencies. It came 
to the conclusion that four of these lists could safely be recom- 
mended to foreign institutions as containing institutions of reput- 
able standards and as covering fairly well the collegiate situation 
of the whole country. No one of these lists is perfect. Some 
few institutions are omitted from all four that are unquestionably 
of reputable grade. A few may be included which are unworthy 
of inclusion. Nevertheless, after careful study, the Committee 
was convinced that the recommendation of these four would un- 
questionably be helpful to foreign institutions and fair to Amer- 
ican institutions. It therefore assembled the four into a single 
list which is issued with an explanatory statement in the current 
number of THE EpucaTIONAL REcorD. 

Something less than a month ago the Association of American 
Colleges transferred to the Council, as has been indicated, the 
administration of the scholarships granted by American colleges 
to French girls and the selection of American women to go to 
France on scholarships and fellowships offered by the French 
Government. The Association stipulated that the Council should 
place these matters in the hands of a broadly representative 
committee under the chairmanship of the Director of the Council. 
Such a committee has been appointed and has begun its work. 
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A somewhat more detailed account of its activities will be pre- 
sented with the reports of standing committees. 

The annual convention of the Technology Clubs Associated, 
held at Drexel Institute, March 26 and 27, was devoted to the 
consideration of a plan of cooperation between industries and 
higher institutions designed to remedy the critical shortage of 
management men in industrial and commercial undertakings. The 
conference was attended by a large number of representatives of 
higher institutions and of industrial concerns. An invitation 
was sent to the American Council on Education asking it espe- 
cially to cooperate in the conference and in any permanent ar- 
rangements for the development of closer relationships between 
the industries and the colleges that might follow. The Execu- 
tive Committee authorized the appointment of a special committee 
to attend this conference. Developments which promised to 
have large significance both for industry and for higher educa- 
tion grew out of the conference. The Council has been asked 
to represent higher education in the working out of a general plan 
of cooperation for the training of management men. The Coun- 
cil has engaged in no more important project. If the present plans 
are realized this will be a permanent obligation. A more de- 
tailed statement will be made in the report of this special com- 
mittee. 

Since the Ist of December, then, the following committees 
of the Council have been fully organized and have held at least 
one meeting each: The Committee on Federal Legislation; the 
Committee on International Educational Relations and its Sub- 
committee on the Equivalence of Degrees; the Committee on 
Education for Citizenship; the Committee on the Training of 
Women for Professional Service; the Committee on Franco- 
American Exchange of Scholarships and Fellowships; the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with Industry. 

A number of other projects have been broached. Although 
there has been as yet no progress on any one of them, I feel 
that the Council will be interested to know what they are. 

The officers of the Modern Language Association of America 
proposed some months ago that the Council undertake a study 
of the present position of modern languages in the educational 
system of the United States. There has been no authoritative 
report on this subject since the report of the Committee of 
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Twelve, which was rendered some twenty years ago. In the 
interval much has happened to alter the position of modern lan- 
guages in our educational scheme. Both the professional teach- 
ers of these branches and the lay public have acquired different 
conceptions of the need for modern language instruction and 
the most effective methods of imparting it. The experiences of 
the last three years have been particularly illuminating. They 
have revealed the defects of modern language training in America. 
They have also stimulated the development of new methods which 
were employed with significant success in army camps here and 
abroad. Progressive modern language teachers have acquired 
a new point of view. At the same time the changes in the rela- 
tionships of the United States with various foreign countries 
have altered very considerably the attitude of the American edu- 
cational public toward the languages of these countries. Prob- 
ably there never was a time when ideas bearing on the teaching 
of any group of subjects were in a more fluid state. The right 
kind of a study made now ought to have a very wide influence 
on the whole future development of modern language instruction. 
The officers of the Modern Language Association believe that 
the study would have more weight if it were made by a body 
which does not represent primarily teachers of modern languages, 
but rather American education as a whole. They propose, there- 
fore, that the American Council on Education appoint a commis- 
sion of from twelve to fifteen persons drawn in part from 
distinguished teachers of modern languages in both colleges and 
secondary schools and in part from persons of national reputa- 
tion in the direction of education and in affairs. This com- 
mission should command the services of a full-time secretary 
and would report to the Council, which would publish the report. 

The Council was unable to finance this undertaking from its 
own funds. It has, therefore, laid the proposition before the 
Commonwealth Fund and has suggested that the Fund appro- 
priate $10,000 to be spent under the direction of the Council 
in fulfilling this purpose. 

The Council’s officers have been especially impressed by the 
present predicament of the colleges of arts and sciences. I 
believe I am correct in saying that most of them agree that this 
is the most serious problem in the field of higher education. The 
growth of technical and vocational schools of college grade and 
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the public pressure for so-called practical training has led to hap- 
hazard modifications of the college of arts and sciences. There 
has resulted in the minds of college officials an uncertainty as 
to its purpose. This uncertainty is reflected mn standards, in 
requirements for admission and graduation and in the general 
absence of fundamental principles in the formation of curricula. 
The tendency seems already to have been accentuated as the 
resu't of the large demand for technical training which has fol- 
lowed the war. The former position of the college of arts and 
sciences in our educational system has been affected also by 
the recent growth of graduate and professional schools, the two- 
year pre-medical and the one-year pre-legal requirements, the 
development of schools of commerce, journalism, education and 
the like, and the rapid evolution of the junior college. The 
college of arts and sciences is now jostled and crowded in a field 
which it once occupied practically alone. What is and what 
should be its relation to these other institutions? 

The majority of colleges of arts and sciences are on private 
foundations. The existing economic situation has practically 
cut their incomes in half. Most of them were operating before 
on a very small margin or on none at all. Positions on their 
faculties were becoming relatively less and less desirable. Now 
these institutions face the necessity either of securing large in- 
creases to their funds in order to avoid losing their best teachers 
or of doing a more elementary grade of work. On what basis 
should they attempt to continue? Was the old basis satisfactory? 
Is there need of between 400 and 500 colleges in the United 
States? Is it a public interest to save them all? What sort of 
a college should the college of arts and sciences be? 

The war has also intensified the demands made upon young 
men. Colleges cannot afford any longer to waste their resources 
on the unfit. New measurements of capacity and achievement 
have been developed under the war stimulus which are already 
being applied to the determination of the fitness of students to 
enter college or remain there. These facts point to the desir- 
ability of a review of the whole college procedure in the selec- 
tion and retention of student material. 

The proper place of the college of arts and sciences in the 
total scheme of American life needs to be made clear. The col- 
lege itself needs to be re-defined. The public upon whose com- 
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prehension and sympathy every educational institution depends, 
needs to have the functions of the college of arts and sciences 
authoritatively interpreted to it. The Council’s Executive Com- 
mittee has felt that here was one of the largest responsibilities 
confronting ths body. .If we are to focus the best educational 
opinion upon great national questions affecting us all, none is 
more important than this, none more appropriate for this body. 
Once more the limitations of financial support have interfered 
with the undertaking of the study. The Council’s office has 
presented the matter to the General Educational Board atu has 
asked that Board to appropriate $15,000 to enable the Council 
to undertake a report on the college of arts and sciences such 
as has been outlined above. 

The Council has likewise obligated itself to attempt to bring 
about the unification of the procedure of standardizing agencies. 
According to a recent study presented to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion there are some seventy-two bodies now standardizing col- 
leges. No two of these operate on precisely the same criteria. 
Their activities inevitably create a certain amount of confusion 
in the public mind. Agreements ought not to be hard to secure. 
Apparently all that is needed is for somebody with no ulterior 
motives to take the initiative in attempting to bring the principal 
ones among these agencies together. The Executive Committee 
has already approved a proposal to the effect that the Council 
should ask the National Conference Committee on Standards 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools to undertake for it the task 
of bringing about unity of action among the principal standardiz- 
ing agencies. It is hoped that the Conference Committee will 
accept this charge. 

Having only a short past to report I might be tempted to 
resort to prophecy, but I shall resist the temptation. The im- 
mediate future of the Council is, I suspect, determined by the 
obligations it has already assumed. It must concentrate its 
attention on a few large enterprises. It must see through to a 
finish the task it has undertaken in connection with federal legis- 
lation. It must play its part in the large cooperative under- 
taking between the industries and the colleges. It must administer 
the French scholarship exchanges with neatness and despatch 
_ and measurably to the satisfaction of all. It ought, I believe, 
to spare no effort that will enable it to undertake the kind of 
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comprehensive study of the arts college situation which I have 
just indicated. With the money on which we can surely count 
this is perhaps as large a program as can safely be undertaken. 

The experience of the last five months, however, has 
indicated that more and more matters will arise which are of 
common interest to all American education or at least to Ameri- 
can higher education. More and more these will gravitate to 
the Council for settlement in so far as they are not matters that 
lie within the sphere of Government bureaus. Undoubtedly 
there must be a certain amount of slack in the machinery of 
the Council to enable it to handle the more important of these 
undertakings. The Director has attempted to allow for this 
in preparing the budget for the coming year. 

But in conclusion may I say that the Council should impose 
a very definite limitation upon itself. This is demanded not only 
by its small financial resources but, I believe, by the nature of 
its organization and its position. It must keep clear of ad- 
ministrative undertakings. Its sphere must be the study of 
policies. It rust be in the largest sense advisory and consultative, 
a focus for the best minds in the field of educational administra- 
tion on the most important problems which lie before American 
education as a whole. 
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Report of the Treasurer 


RECEIPTS 
December 1, 1919 to May 1, 1920 
Balance of cash on hand December 1, 1919 
Constituent members: 
Association of American Medical Colleges, to 
PU Fy BR ciccandveiciccscdcccenenennen $100 .00 


Association of Collegiate Alumnae, to July 1, 1920 100.00 
Council on Medical Education of American 
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Medical Association, to July 1, 1920.......... 100 .00 
National Council of Normal School Presidents 
and Principals, to July 1, 1921............... 200 .00 


Associate members: 
American Scandinavian Foundation, to July 1, 


TODD. so cnrncdcc ccccccddeacceseceseseweseus $20.00 
Council of Church Boards of Education, to July 1 
Pv eccnesdnsccengucces Gide seusheheenl 10.00 


Modern Language Association, to July 1,1921.... 10.00 
National Conference Committee on Standards 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, to July 1, 


pedgacep 60nd pe batsddboucdeeneeaesaiee 10.00 
National Institution for Moral Instruction, to 
Pr Gp Bein sane papos cteentevuses aes 10.00 
Institutional members: 
6 institutions paid $500 each. ................ 3,000 .00 
3 institutions paid $250 each. .... Sisacapadeat 750 .00 
6 institutions paid $200 each. ................ 1,200 .00 
1 institution paid $150 ww. keen eee 150.00 
36 institutions paid $100 each. ................ 3,600 .00 
Miscellaneous: 
DR Gi BGO, 6 5 00 0s 0 sce ondbns Os cueveenéan 
Cash gifts from colleges 


a 


Subscriptions to EDUCATIONAL RECORD 
Balance exchange on office furniture 


ee 


Total Receipts 


a 


$6,573 .34 


500 .00 


8,700 .00 


9.77 
125.00 
12.00 
25 .00 


16,005.11 
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DISBURSEMENTS 





Office furniture.and fixtures................00000e $153.00 
SL ts Min seddnn bacdey Gesscadud PCE ben satel lakh 500 .00 
 eaeee dl os uaa aU NE oc SOke cd dads ckadex vie 78.00 
Telephone and telegrams...................0.0000. 77.95 
Stationery, supplies and printing................... 138.30 
Salaries: 
oy ee ee $3,125.00 
Balance expenses R. L. Kelly... ... 725 .00 
Miss Grace M. Reilly. ............ 650 .00 
MEO DOPWIOOR. 5 inc cscs ccnccceces 104.25 
4,604.25 
Travelling Expenses 
ee IIIS 6 o's ccc cadens sees 651.04 
Executive Committee............. 114.92 
Committee on Education for Citizen- 
MOREE. 6 Gln svksnensdsnareeica 338.15 
——-__ 1,104.11 
CTI TNGOED 65s. occ cc nikccccnatéods ces 348 .50 
General expenses (auditing accounts, express charges, 
a PURORNcasaChicesontcecksnsens veNe 336.80 
in, Mitt AG Sk dal x atige eae bie $7,340.91 
a, Ds chcdcswcduevewesecsebecén webinars 8,664.20 
I CED vc dvcnddedocncdcdeerdedstectevedt $8,664.20 
NEES; . 50:40 <5064 Vas bee wtinnes Vaden daar cenass 2,780 .00 
11,444.20 
Less balance of $1,000 appropriated to the Committee 
on Education for Citizenship...............e0ee000 661.85 


Balance of Cash and Accounts Receivable to July 1,1920.. 10,782.35 


CORCORAN THOM, 
Treasurer. 
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The Director’s Budget for the Year 1920-21 
Membership fees for 1920-21 (approximate)................... $21,000.00 
Estimated balance July 1, 1920..........cccccccccccccccceees 5,000 .00 
Resources for fiscal year 1920-21..............0eeeeeees 26,000 .00 
Estimated expenses: 
ree eee ear 1,200.00 
Senta 68 THOU. ook cs ccccccesscactuunbpes 7,500 .00 
Golesien of Batt. 06.00 2.000000 nncdeeetete 4,500 .00 
TORUCTEN GUNES on cc cetideces cucwasnbia 4,000 .00 
| Stationery and Miscellaneous printing......... 1,000 .00 
i Pay: rt: 100 .00 
PO skies caetivansadvctenanauns a5 RaeEe 600 .00 
pS rrr ee 300 .00 
Odhse Agefanesin is... 0.8 ii cpcd vaste 350.00 
THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD...........-+-000- 1,600 .00 
Expenses of Committee on Franco-American 
Exchange of Fellowships and Scholarships. .. . 1,000 .00 
Expenses of Committee on Federal Legislation... 1,000.00 
Tt re 500 .00 
DO. cnccscuavace Kees dos séapmenneeenen 23,650 .00 
Balance of appropriation due to Committee on 
Education for citizenship............00.see00+ 661.85 
Total estimated expemses............cccececceceseceees 24,311.85 
po ere eee eee 1,688 .15 
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Report of the Executive Committee 1919-20 


HE Executive Committee has held four meetings, the first 
on July 21, 1919, the second on December 6, 1919, the 
third on February 28, 1920, and the fourth on May 7, 1920. 
Its action may be briefly summarized as follows: 


Appointment of Committees and Committee Chairmen 


The creation of nine standing committees has been authorized 
and the chairmen of all but two appointed. These committees, 
with their chairmen are: 

Committee on Federal Legislation, President John H. Mac- 
Cracken. 

Committee on International Educational Relations, Dean 
Herman V. Ames. 

Committee on Education for Citizenship, including Military 
Training, President M. L. Burton. 

Committee on the Training of Women for Professional 
Service, Mrs. Gertrude S. Martin. 

Committee on Cooperating Societies, Prof. H. W. Tyler. 

Committee on Finance, President Donald J. Cowling. 

Committee on Franco-American Exchange of Scholarships 
and Fellowships, Dr. S. P. Capen. 

Committee on the Status and Problems of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, (Chairman to be appointed). 

Committee on Information and Standards, (Chairman to be 
appointed). 

The creation of a special committee temporarily under the 
chairmanship of the Director to act in conjunction with the 
newly formed industrial council for cooperation with the 
colleges, was also authorized. 

By a vote of the Executive Committee, all chairmen were 
instructed to complete the membership of their respective com- 
mittees, in consuitation with the Director and the Chairman of 
the Council. 
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Election of Officers 

Following the instructions of the Council at its last annual 
meeting the Executive Committee elected President Judson, 
Chairman of the Council for the current year, and Mr. Corcoran 
Thom, Treasurer. Under a strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion, the Executive Committee probably has not the power to 
elect officers even if commanded to do so by the Council itself. 
In the present instance, however, the gentlemen who have served 
in these capacities have been willing to overlook the unconstitu- 
tionality of their election in full confidence of the ratification by 
the Council of the Executive Committee’s action. The com- 
mittee also elected Dean Herman V. Ames of the University of 
Pennsylvania, President William L. Bryan, of Indiana University, 
and President Mary E. Woolley, of Mount Holyoke College, 
to serve as the Council’s representatives on the Administrative 
Board of the Institute of International Education, and Prof. 
H. D. Hazeltine to represent the Council on the Interchange 
Committee of the Universities Bureau of the British Empire. 


Approval of New Projects 

The Committee has authorized the Director to seek financial 
support for a study of the present position of modern languages 
in the American educational system and for a study of the status 
and problems of the college of arts and sciences. 

It has also authorized the following undertakings of the 
Council’s office: 

1. Publication of THe Epucationat REcorp. 

2. The assumption of responsibility for the conduct of the 
exchange of students on scholarships between the United States 
and France. 

3. The participation of the Council as the educational agency 
to act with the newly formed industrial council for cooperation 
with the colleges. 

4. The issuance of a list of higher institutions approved by 
four of the principal standardizing agencies. 

5. The conduct of a referendum on important Federal 
legislation. 

6. The holding of a conference on Federal legislation in 
connection with the annual meeting of the Council. 

The Committee recommends to the Council : 
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1. That a standing committee on Cooperation with Industry 
be authorized and that Dean F. L. Bishop of the University of 
Pittsburgh be asked to serve as Chairman. 

2. That the Council of Church Boards of Education be 
invited to become a constituent member of the Council. 

3. That the membership of the National Research Council 
be changed to an associate membership. This action is suggested 
by the officers of the Research Council. 

Respectfully submitted. 

VirRGINIA C. GILDERSLEEVE, 
Secretary. 

The recommendations proposed by the Committees were 

thereupon adopted by the Council. 
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Report of Committee on Federal Legislation 


HE whole discussion of yesterday was somewhat in the 
ia nature of a report of the Committee on Federal Legisia- 
tion, and the Director has touched on its activities in his 
report, so I think the work of the Committee is pretty clearly 
before you. 

We held a meeting last evening to consider the suggestion 
made by Prof. Judd regarding a study of the whole question of 
Federal supervision of education. The discussion covered the 
question of securing funds for such a comprehensive study. The 
Committee decided to offer a resolution to the Council couched in 
general form, and with the expectation that the Committee 
would be guided in the application of this resolution by the funds 
that might be placed at its disposal. 

The Committee would, therefore, submit to the Council for 
its approval the following resolution : 


That the Committee on Federal Legislation be instructed to appoint a 
commission consisting of its own membership and others to consider the 
results of the referendum conducted by the Council on the principles 

‘involved in the Smith-Towner Bill and other pending measures, and to 
make such further study and to take such subsequent action on behalf of 
the educational interests of the country as circumstances may warrant. 


In that connection we would also submit a resolution with 
reference to the bills now pending in Congress which contemplate 
a study that might cover the situation we have in mind. 

This resolution would read: 


That the Committee be instructed to appear on behalf of the Couacil 
at any hearings that may be held on the Husted resolution and the Moore 
resolution and to urge the passage of these measures. 


The Husted resolution, the Council will recall, appropriates a 
certain sum of money for investigation of the whole question of 
Federal participation in education, and the Moore Resolution is 
a resolution covering the study of the reorganization of executive 
departments. 
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The Committee would submit this report and these resolutions 
and move their adoption. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Joun H. McCracken, 
Chairman. 

Extended discussion of the two resolutions proposed in this 
report then ensued. The Hon. Hugh S. Magill, Field Secretary 
of the National Education Association, explained the efforts 
which the Commission on the Emergency in Education of the 
National Education Association had made to bring the Smith- 
Towner Bill before the educational public, civic and welfare 
organizations. He reported the overwhelming endorsement 
which the bill had already received at the hands of political and 
social organizations and deprecated the proposal to subject the 
matter to further investigation, believing that Congress, which 
must finally pass any measure, would not be impressed by these 
efforts. It was brought out by others, however, that the political 
and economic situation of the United States had changed to such 
a degree since the first introduction of the Smith-Towner Bill 
that it had become necessary to reopen the case. The first 
resolution was therefore, passed by a large majority. 

In support of the second resolution it was pointed out that 
both of the measures involved called for an investigation, 
respectively, of the educational system of the country and of the 
administrative branch of the government. Neither proposed a 


governmental policy. The resolution was therefore, passed 
without dissent. 
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Report of the Committee on International 
Educational Relations 


E Committee on International Educational Relations has 
held one formal meeting. The principal action taken was 
as follows: 


1. The Committee recommended to the Executive Committee the issu- 
ance, for the benefit of foreign educational officials, of a list of approved 
institutions consisting of the accredited lists of the University of 
California, the Association of American Universities, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 

2. It nominated for election by the Executive Committee, Prof, Harold 
Dexter Hazeltine to serve as the representative of the American Council 
on Education on the Interchange Committee of the Universities Bureau 
of the British Empire. 


3. It appointed a special subcommittee to prepare a report on the 
equivalence of French and American degrees and certificates. 

The subcommittee, allusion to which has been made in the 
report of the Director, has held two meetings and has prepared a 
tentative report on the acceptance by American institutions of 
French degrees and certificates. This tentative report has been 
circulated among the deans of graduate schools and certain other 
persons especially interested in the exchange of students between 
the United States and France. 

Respectfully submitted, 

HERMAN V. AMEs, 
Chairman. 
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Report of Committee on Education for 
Citizenship, Including Military Training 


One of the earliest committees appointed by the Council ‘was 
the Committee on Education for Citizenship, under the chair- 
manship of Prof. Evarts B. Greene, of the University of Illinois. 

The task of this committee as conceived in the beginning was 
altered by the armistice. Its chairman also was obliged by 
the pressure of other affairs to resign. In the reorganization 
of the Council last summer, the Executive Committee authorized 
the appointment of a new Committee on Education for Citizen- 
ship under the chairmanship of President Burton, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. By a special vote of the Executive Committee 
the new committee was charged also with considering the ques- 
tion of military training. 

The Committee has held one meeting. The program of its 
work as laid out at that time is: 

1. To prepare with the aid of the best men and the best sources 
available, a statement of the essentials of American citizenship. 

2. To focus its attention primarily on the problem of training for 
citizenship in colleges and other’h gher institutions, particularly in 
teachers colleges and normal schools. 
| The Committee voted to assist, as far as possible, in the 

preparation of a series of questions to serve as a basis for the 
work of training for citizenship in army camps, in the belief 
that this material will likewise serve as the best basis for a state- 
ment of the problem to higher institutions. 

The Committee has also made arrangements with one of its 
members to summarize the reports of all other important com- 
mittees relating to this subject, with a view to the presentation 
of a final report of the Council’s Committee which will embody 
the basic principles endorsed by all. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. L. Burton, 
Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on the Training of 
Women for Professional Service 


At the last annual meeting of the American Council on 
Education the creation of a Committee on the Training of 
Women for Public Service was authorized. This committee 
was looked upon as the successor of the Committee on War 
Service Training for Women College Students. The Executive 
Committee appointed Mrs. Gertrude S. Martin chairman of the 
new committee. 

The Committee has held one meeting. A discussion of its 
functions led to the unanimous belief that it was misnamed. 
It therefore has ventured to change its title to the Committee 
on the Training of Women for Professional Service. 

The program of its work may be summarized under three 
heads: 


1. It will undertake to discover what agencies are now at work 


gathering data bearing on the demands of women for professional 
employment. 


2. It will attempt to find out from these agencies what types of 
trained women are most in demard, and it will try to secure accurate 


definitions of the jobs which women entering these fields would have 
to perform. 


3. It will present its findings, with suggestions, to the colleges. 
Respectfully submitted, 
GERTRUDE S. MARTIN, 
Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on Franco-American 


Exchange of Fellowships and Scholarships 


Early in April the Association of American Colleges turned 
over to the American Council on Education the administration 
of the Franco-American scholarship exchanges. This involves, 
on the one hand, the securing of scholarships for French girls 
in American institutions, assistance in the selection of the 
French candidates and the placement of them in the institutions 
offering therfi aid. On the other hand, it involves the selection 
of American girls for the scholarships and fellowships offered 
by the French Government. 

The Executive Committee appointed to have charge of this 
undertaking a standing committee representing the following 
organizations which were adjudged to be especially interested: 
The Association of American Universities; the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities; the Association of American Col- 
leges; the Association of Collegizte Alumnae; the National 
Catholic Welfare Council; the Institute of International 
Education; the American University Union in Europe; and the 
Office National des Universites Francaises. 

The Committee has held one meeting. The principal action 
taken was: 

1. The preparation and issuance of a circular describing the 
method of application for the French scholarships. 

2. The appointment of a subcommittee to review the records 
of American girls who are candidates for the French scholar- 
ships and to recommend preferred candidates to the full com- 
mittee, 

3. The designation of a committee of three to assist French 
authorities in selecting candidates for the scholarship offered 
by American colleges. 

4. The organization of a reception committee to have charge 
of the reception of the French girls on their arrival in New York. 

The Committee also voted to recommend to the American 
Council on Education that it make an adequate appropriation 
for the conduct of the Franco-American exchanges during the 
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year 1920-21, the appropriation to include the expenses of the 
committee of selection in France and the reception of the French 
girls in the United States. 
Respectfully submitted, 
S. P. Capen, 
Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on Finance 


It is unnecessary to make any extended report other than 
what is contained in the report of the Treasurer. On the other 
hand, I do wish to call the attention of the members of the 
Council to one or two considerations. 

We have a list of subscribing members on a five-year basis 
whose subscriptions total about $22,000. Even in the short 
period of our existence we have gained the status of a regularly 
established organization in the sense that we already have a 
delinquent list amounting to about $1,200. And I notice as I 
look around that one or two representatives of that honorable 
list are here this morning. I should like tactfully and gently 
to suggest that they arrange matters, if possible, before they 
leave Washington. 

I have found everywhere I go the utmost confidence and 
faith in the future of the Council. The only serious situation 
that we have confronted is the situation that some of the state 
universities find themselves in because of state laws. For 
example, the president of one large state university, who is very 
much interested in the Council, has found that it was not pos- 
sible under existing laws for his university to pay the annual 
membership fee in the Association of American Universities or 
the National Association of State Universities from the regular 
budget of the university. These fees are provided for from a 
contingent fund of fines paid by students. That is merely an 
illustration of the situation many of the state universitiés find 
themselves in. 

I think we have received the support of all state universities 
that are free from complications of that sort, and I am sure 
we will be able to devise methods to enable us to secure the 
support of the others in the very near future. A number of the 
great universities have worked out ways of cooperation. For 
example, Michigan, Minnesota, and California have all found 
it possible to pay a membership fee of $500 a year. 

I have no doubt about the long future success of the Council 
if we can secure a sufficient budget. I believe we should have 
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$50,000 to spend next year. I believe we have worth while 
opportunities before us that would warrant the expenditure of 
at least $12,000 in the next month. We have, as the Treasurer’s 
report indicates, about $25,000 in prospect. 

Of course, as we all recognize, the Council is an experi- 
ment; it was so announced, and on a five-year basis, but I feel 
sure there is a growing conviction that the Council will become 
a permanent body. I believe we should look forward at the 
end of the three or four or five year period to securing a modest 
endowment for it. I do not think the income from the institu- 
tions direct should be reduced. On the contrary, it should be 
increased. I think it is proper to look forward to a budget of 
$50,000 from colleges and schools, and I have been hoping we 
would secure as much as a $1,000,000 endowment which would 
insure an income from funds of at least $50,000 more and give 
us an income of $100,000. Even the phrases we use in connec- 
tion with our work are somewhat pretentious. When we refer 
to representing higher education in this country on a budget of 
$25,000 a year, our resources as compared with our responsibility 
and our opportunity seem _ insignificant. I believe we 
ought to talk about this matter with people who are not 
members of the Council and ought to borrow some of the 
admirable methods that have been referred to in the discussion 
of other topics here this morning. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Dona_p J. CowLINc, 
Chairman. 
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Report of Special Committee on Cooperation 
with Industries 


At the request of the President of the Technology Clubs 
Associated, the Executive Committee appointed a special com- 
mittee to represent the Council at the conference on cooperation 
between the colleges and industries held in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Technology Clubs Associated at Philadel- 
phia, March 26 and 27. The members of this special com- 
mittee are: Dean F. L. Bishop, Dr. S. P. Capen, President F. 
C. Ferry, President P. R. Kolbe, Dr. Chas. R. Mann. 

The conference led to the following significant results : 

The Chairman of the Conference, President Godfrey of 
Drexel Institute, presented the outcome of numerous studies 
made by himself and his associates during the past three years 
indicating the great shortage of men for executive and technical 
positions in connection with industry. The present serious con- 
dition was attributed to three causes: 


First. The dropping out of industry of the men killed or disabled 
in the war and of those who after the army experience did not 
return to industrial posts. 


Second. The falling off of immigration. 
Third. The diminution in the supply of trained men sent out 
from the colleges since 1916. 


At the same time a larger burden is placed upon American 
industries both to meet home demands and to supply the neces- 
sities of foreign nations. The shortage of men in the lower 
ranks of industry renders more exacting than ever the task of 
the executives and technical specialists. Dr. Godfrey’s confer- 
ences with approximately 150 large industrial firms showed that 
practically all were unable to secure the number of trained men 
and the types of trained men they desired. They, therefore, sug- 
gested that colleges take special cognizance of the needs of 
industry and offer courses to fit men for those needs directly. 

The announced purpose of the Philadelphia conference was 
the writing of specifications by the industries as to the qualifica- 
tions of men and women needed for their respective purposes 
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and the discussion of these specifications by the representatives 
of colleges who were present. A feature of the conference was 
a series of group meetings in each of which the representatives of 
a single industry met respresentatives of higher institutions for 
the discussion of the tentative specifications that had already 
been drafted. 

It was felt that a task of this sort could not be accomplished 
at a single sitting. The process of summarizing industry’s needs 
in educational terms must be a continuous one. Therefore the 
conference recommended the establishment of machinery for 
perpetuating this joint consultation. Educational associations 
and institutions, it was recognized, had already formed an 
organization which enables them to act with a certain degree of 
unity in such a matter as this. The American Council on Educa- 
tion is the logical agent to represent the interests and views of 
the colleges. No similar organization exists in industry. The 
conference regarded the creation of such an organization as 
the first step toward the practical working out of the problems 
presented to it. It, therefore, passed resolutions urging each 
industrial group which was represented to appoint a special 
committee on educational problems. One member of each of 
these committees is to act as a delegate to the central industrial 
council, roughly corresponding in organization to the American 
Council on Education. This industrial council will appoint half 
of the members of a small joint committee and it was respect- 
fully urged that the American Council on Education appoirit the 
other half. The functions of this joint committee will be three: 

1. To define for each of the educational committees of the indus- 
tries the kind of specification that will be acceptable to the colleges 
and that will fit the conditions of collegiate organization. 


2. To review the specifications submitted by the educational com- 
mittees of the industries. 


3. To circulate them, with comment, among the higher institu- 
tions. 


The preliminary steps have already been taken toward the 
formation of the industrial council. Four or five of the indus- 
tries have already appointed their committees and delegates. 
These represent some 90 industrial firms. 

It seems to your committee that this undertaking promises 
to be one of the most important in which the American Council 
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on Education has been called on to participate. The committee 
recommends that it, or a successor, if the Council so chooses, 
should be made one of the standing committees of the Council 
under the title Committee on Cooperation with Industries. 
Respectfully submittetd, 
S. P. Capen, 
Chairman, pro tem. 
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Letter from Director of the War Plans Division 


At the request of General Haan, the following letter was 
read to the Council: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OrrFice oF THE CHreF or Starr, 


Washington, May 8, 1920. 
Dr. SAMUEL P. CaPEN, 


Director, American Council on Education, 
818 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Dr. Caren: You will remember the problem of providing 
educational opportunities for the children of officers and men of the 
Army, concerning which representatives of the War Department con- 
sulted with you in February, and will no doubt be interested to know 
of the splendid cooperation and assistance that is being received from 
educational institutions throughout the United States in this connection. 

At your suggestion, the presidents of all the larger universities, col- 
leges and private secondary schools were communicated with, outlining 
the problems affecting the education of army children and requesting a 
statement of how the institution could assist in meeting these needs. The 
130 replies received from institutions of higher education to date may be 
tabulated as follows: 


Number of institutions 
Reduced fees and tuition as granted to legal residents of the State 
(value $10 to $200) 


bd pee e0d éudetsece cent eeaeneee ae 44 
Exemption from all tuition (value $25 to $300)................... 5 
muse rates of tuition (velo SiO tp - Gee isos descdicd.cunecetedeadex 11 


Exemption of fees for R.O.T.C. officers on duty (value $100)..... aver SD 
Loan fund available at the institution for army children (to $400).... 4 


Army scholarships carrying living expemses..............eceeeceeees 10 
Scholarships carrying living expenses (by competition with civilians). 26 
me. funds or schobnctisign URMlia a occ ccisticnsotcdsiasscnccdsceani 9 
Referred to boards of trustees or regents for action................. 20 


Although the letters to secondary schools have been mailed only a few 
days, the eight replies received from these schools and academies contain 
even more generous conditions and may also be tabulated as above: 


Number of institutions 


Exemption from all tuition and fees (value $100).................005 1 

Army scholarships carrying living expenses (value $200 to $600)..... 5 

Scholarships carrying living expenses available in competition with 
errr Pre tt eee 1 


Reduction of fees and tuition, 10 per cent 
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This tabulation will only in a measure give the attitude of helpfulness 
which the educators of the country are giving to the War Department 
in this problem of educating the Army’s children. The tone of each letter 
received is one of complete cooperation and appreciation of the difficulties 
confronting soldiers in the education of their sons and daughters. 

It is very difficult to properly convey the appreciation of the Army 
and particularly those most vitally concerned for the assistance rendered 
by these educators and institutions, but I do desire to tell you and hope 
that you will express these sentiments to your organization as most 
representative of educational interests, that those men of the military 
profession who have been. and will be benefited by this sympathetic under- 
standing and assistance from the educational profession will hold an ever- 
lasting gratitude as great as their esteem for their fellow servants of the 
public—the educators. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. G. Haan, 
Major General, General Staff, 
Director, War Plans Division. 


The report of the nominating committee presenting the list 


of officers for the ensuing year was adopted and the Council 
adjourned. 
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Operation of the Smith-Lever Act 
and Its Bearing on Future 
Educational Legislation’ 


HAVE not prepared a paper on this subject because the time 

| was too limited, but I will present some points to be con- 
sidered in connection with the new educational measures 
which we are looking forward to. 

The Smith-Lever Act, as you know, started in operation 
about 1914. It was a logical advance step in bringing the work 
of the agricultural colleges and experiment stations into closer 
relation with rural life. It also had in mind a closer relation 
of the Department of Agriculture and the State Colleges with the 
problems of rural education, although that was not dealt with 
in any careful or formal way in the measure. 

The experience, I think, of all the state institutions has been 
that the work grew closer and closer as it developed to the educa- 
tional agencies in the states; that is, the rural high schools and 
even the village and town and sometimes the city schools were 
brought into very close relation with the work. I think those 
who have been engaged in the work realize that the original 
purpose of the Act was to carry the results worked out in the 
experiment stations and the National Department to the man 
actually working on the farm, as an aid to him in increasing the 
efficiency of his work, better organizing, etc. The most effective 
way and perhaps the only way in many sections, to accomplish 
this is to get in touch with the boys and girls of the farm and to 
bring the new methods into the appreciation of the farm life 
through the younger elements of the family. This at once, 
of course, has its relation to the local school system. County 
superintendents, principals of schools and teachers began to 
criticise the National Department of Agriculture and the State 
Extension Service for interfering with their school program. 


*Address delivered at the Third Annual Meeting of the American 
Council on Education, May 7, 1920. 
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The students in the boys’ and girls’ club work were many times 
drawn away from their regular work. As the work became 
more interesting and the frequency of withdrawal increased, it 
of course upset the school program, so it became necessary to 
work out a closer relation between the boys’ and girls’ club work 
and the school systems. In some states this relation has become 
very intimate. 

The Smith-Lever Act is, in fact, a real education extension 
act. It is educational work and is not simply administrative 
work, so that it must be considered in its relation to any new 
Federal legislation of the kind just discussed. 

What relation should the Smith-Lever Act have to a new 
Department of Education? Can it be separated from the 
National Department of Agriculture? Much of its research 
relation is very close, indeed, and how can the experimenta- 
tions of the states, operating through the state colleges, be 
related to this new movement? 

There are some very difficult problems in this connection 
that will need to be very carefully considered. The Association 
of Land Grant Colleges has been considering them to some 
extent with reference to this legislation, and I assure you some 
of these institutions look with doubt upon any proposition which 
would seem to separate the Smith-Lever educational work from 
the very close relationship with the National Department of 
Agriculture. On the other hand, it would certainly be illogical 
not to have it related to this new department. This new educa- 
tional program will need to be worked out by a cooperative 
study of the problem by the representatives of the land-grant 
institutions, the United States Department of Agriculture, and 
other educational agencies. 

In the Smith-Hughes Act there is too much of a tendency 
to control the details of the operation of the act in the various 
states. The conditions, of course, were very different in the 
different states; the problems to solve were very different, but 
they were not perhaps any better appreciated by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education than by the state colleges and 
other state educational agencies. Similar feelings, of course, 
those of you who have had experience with the Smith-Hughes 
Act know, exist today in regard to this new legislation as 
proposed. 
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With an organization in the Department of Agriculture to 
work out these interrelations, practically all that friction in refer- 
ence to Smith-Lever work has disappeared and it is now evident 
that the act is entirely capable of being construed so as to meet 
all the local conditions, that it is desirable or necessary to meet 
After seven years of operation under the Act, I have not found 
anyone who would make any serious attempt to materially 
change it. 

I think as a result of our experience under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, that future legislation should carefully preserve the powers 
of the states. This would reserve to the states the right to utilize 
the powers of the Act under their various conditions in the most 
effective way without too high a degree of centralized control. 
It will never be possible for any Secretary of Education or any 
other such officer to fully appreciate and understand the prob- 
lems that each state may have to deal with in the various 
localities. 

Now, I do not know whether or not the Smith-Hughes Act 
is quite as capable of such interpretation. It does not appear 
to be. It may be necessary to modify some parts of that Act, 
but that is not for me to discuss. I hope that any future educa- 
tional act may have that freedom which the Smith-Lever Act 
has. Perhaps the Morrill Acts were a little too indefinite and 
left too much to the states. Nevertheless, they have worked 
out on the whole very well and they connected up with the work 
of the Smith-Lever Act in a very effective way. 

It has been suggested by some who have tried to frame a 
plan of correlation of the work now conducted by the National 
Department of Agriculture under the Smith-Lever Act and the 
further educational legislation as proposed in these bills under 
discussion, that possibly the research work of the Department 
of Agriculture and the educational work of the Department of 
Agriculture and similar work in other of the National Depart- 
ments might be brought together and organized into some- 
thing like the University of the United States. All such work 
to be centered under a secretary who would function in relation 
to it the same as the secretaries of the various departments now 
do. This would separate the administrative and police func- 
tions from the educational and research functions. Something 
of that kind might work out very effectively and bring these 
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agencies together in such a way as not to separate too far the 
research function from the educational. 

Those who have given the matter much study realize that 
separation of education and research would be destructive to 
both. Those of us interested in coordinating the various phases 
of Government work desire to see the closer relationship main- 
tained. I think many of the men bearing special relations now 
to those departments will feel that whatever legislation is pro- 
posed must conserve this relation. 

A. F. Woops, 
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Organization of the American Council 
on Education for the Year 1920-21 


The voting membership of the American Council on Educa- 
tion consists of the representatives of the constituent associations. 
The officers of the Council and the representatives for the year 
1920-21 are listed below. 

OFFICERS. 

Chairman.—Harry Pratt Judson, University of Chicago, representing 
the Association of American Universities. 

First Vice-Chairman—Dean Eugene Davenport, University of Illinois, 
representing the Association of Land Grant Colleges. 

Second Vice-Chairman.—President D. B. Johnson, Winthrop Normal 
& Industrial College, representing the National Council of Normal School 
Presidents and Principals. 

Secretary—Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College, represent- 
ing the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

Treasurer—Mr. Corcoran Thom, Vice-president of the American 
Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

Director—Dr. S. P. Capen. 

Executive Committee—The Chairman, The Secretary, The Director. 

President E. A. Birge, University of Wisconsin, representing the 
National Association of State Universities. 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College, representing the Asso- 
tion of American Colleges. 

Dr. Charles R. Mann, General Staff of the War Department, represent- 
ing the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 

Dean F. B. Robinson, College of the City of New York, representing 
the Association of Urban Universities. 

Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, Catholic University of America, represent- 
ing the Catholic Educational Association. 

Prof. H. W. Tyler, Mass. Inst. of Technology, representing the 
American Association of University Professors. 


Official Representatives of the Associations Constituting 
the Council 1920-21 
1. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 
President Harry Pratt Judson, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


Dean Herman V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


President Ray L. Wilbur, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
California. 
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. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES: 


President E. A. Birge, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
President Robert J. Aley, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
President P. L. Campbell, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 


. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES: 


President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn, 
President William W. Guth, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
President Rush Rhees, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


. ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES: 


Chancellor Frederick A. Hall, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dean F. P. Graves, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dean Frederick B. Robinson, College of the City of New York, 
New York City. 


. CaTHoLic EpucaTIONAL ASSOCIATION : 


Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Rev. Dr. P. J. McCormick, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Rev. Dr. Edward A. Pace, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


. ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES: 


President R. A. Pearson, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Dean Eugene Davenport, College of Agriculture, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

President W. J. Kerr, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oreg. 


. SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION oF ENGINEERING EDUCATION: 


President F. W. McNair, Michigan College of Mines, Houghton, 
Mich. 

Dean F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Prof. C. J. Tilden, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Mepicat COoLveces ;* 


Dean Burton D. Myers, Indiana School of Medicine, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Dr. William Welsh, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Walter Cannon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS: 


Prof. H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Prof. M. R. Cohen, College of the City of New York. 

Prof. Edward Capps, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE: 

Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Mrs, Gertrude S. Martin, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. G. L. Swiggett, Washington, D. C. 


*Representatives for 1919-20. 
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11. NationaL Epucation ASsocIATION: 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Frankfort, Ky. 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, Denver, Colo. 
Dean Sarah Louise Arnold, Simmon’s College, Boston, Mass. 
12. N. E. A—DepartMENT oF SUPERINTENDENCE :” 
Dr. Thomas Finegan, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Supt. Ellis W. Graff, Department of Public Instruction, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
Dr. James Y. Joyner, Raleigh, N. C. 
13. NATIONAL CounciL or NorMAL ScHOooL PRESIDENTS AND PRINCIPALS: 
President H. H. Seerley, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 
President C. S. Chapin, New Jersey State Normal School, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
President D. B. Johnson, Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, 
Rockhill, S. C. 
14. Councit on MeEpiIcaL EpucaTion oF THE AMERICAN Mepicat Asso- 
CIATION : 
Dr. Arthur D. Bevan, Chicago, IIl. 
Dr. N. P. Colwell, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. William Pepper, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
15. Counc, oF Cuurcn Boarps or EpucaTion: 
(To be appointed at January meeting). 


*Representatives for 1919-20. 
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